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as examples for the classes to which all apprentices or other per- 
sons interested in furniture manufacture, wood-carving, or metal- 
work, were declared eligible as students. About fifty young Art- 
workers were in attendance at these schools, which were opened 
in January last, and continued until the latter part of April. The 
suitable maintenance of the schools, for which rooms were taken 
at No. 31 Union Square, was contributed by Mr. G. F. T. Reed. 
Instruction was given on four evenings in each week, the classes 
being superintended by two designers skilled in their respective 
departments. The school to be opened the coming winter, in 
addition to these schools of design, will technically differ from 
them. The purpose of Mr. Auchmuty, the founder of the former, 
is to go a step further, and introduce the teaching of "the trade 
of carving in wood and the trade of house, sign, and decorative 
painting "—in distinction from designing. " These trades to be 
so taught that a young man can enter the schools as a beginner, 
and leave them a skilled workman. Although there are many 
technical schools in the United States, there is only one which 
accomplishes this result : the National Institute of Engineering, at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. This is a private enterprise, and is con- 
fined to instruction in the management of steam-engines." 

The idea of Mr. Auchmuty in proposing this to the trustees of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art was that of creating a class of 
American workmen able to compete with the foreign workmen 
" to whom," as he rightly observes, " all work requiring any artis- 
tic feeling, or unusual skill, is now entrusted. It has long seemed 
to me," he adds, " that the difficulty with American workmen was 
the absence of proper instruction when learning their trade. An 
apprentice, or a ' helper,' who represents the apprentice of old, 
learns only by observation, and usually by watching a very in- 
different workman. These schools, for one very important trade, 
plain and decorative painting, will afford an opportunity for the 
best instruction. In the School for Painting, besides the full 
course, there will be shorter special courses in such branches of 
the trade as mixing colours, the combination of colours, the pre- 
paration and finishing of hard wood, fresco-painting, and the pre- 
paration of stencil plates for decorative painting." 



In his proposition to the trustees, the donor of this school has 
stipulated that no instruction should be given gratuitously, and 
that students between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three only 
should be received, the idea of the limitation of the benefit being 
thus explicitly stated : " My reasons were that, unless a charge 
was made, young men would come and go as they felt disposed, 
and perhaps bring the schools into disrepute. The limit as to age 
was fixed to exclude boy mechanics who might come into collision 
with the trades-unions, and to prevent middle-aged workmen 
bringing their ideas into the schools." The charge for the school 
of wood-carving is fixed at $50 for six months ; that for a full 
course of five months in the school of house, sign, and decorative 
painting will be $75. The cost in the special courses, of which 
there are four, will vary from $30 to $50, including the use of 
materials. 

Mr. Auchmuty has agreed to erect a suitable brick building on 
First Avenue, between Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Streets, and 
to give it rent free for three years ; also to be responsible during 
that time for any discrepancy between the receipts and expenses. 
At the end of that time, if successful, the schools should, he be- 
lieves, be self-supporting, and their reputation should warrant a 
higher charge. 

The building is to be one story high, with a frontage of one 
hundred feet, and wings extending back on each end. The plan 
includes two workshops, each thirty by seventy feet, with an office, 
a lecture-room, and janitor's rooms. One hour each day will be 
given to instruction in free-hand and architectural drawing, and 
classes will also receive instruction in book-keeping. The gene- 
rous plan of Mr. Auchmuty is most warmly seconded by the 
trustees of the Museum, and there is reason to hope that this 
will not long remain a solitary instance of liberality in the direc- 
tion of such schools. For nothing is easier to understand than 
that by far the best fortune of the country, as relates to Art- 
manufacturing interests, is in an individual intelligence and 
generosity by which something is gained of the same impulse 
that in European capitals so largely results from national encour- 
agement. 



NOTES. 



ANEW SYSTEM OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCHANGE— Of 
late it has been considered very desirable that some definitely or- 
ganised means of conducting exchanges between our own country and the 
museums of France should be brought into action. It is thus a fortunate 
fact that an official bureau should have been established for this pur- 
pose. This is under the direct management of Mr. Gaslon L. Feuar- 
dent, who receives his appointment to that charge from the French 
Minister of Public Instruction and of Beaux-Arts. The mission which 
it is understood that this bureau should accomplish is that of facilitat- 
ing the conveyance into proper channels abroad of such anthropological 
and natural-history specimens resulting from explorations in the United 
States as may be desired, as well as of effecting exchanges between our 
own and foreign museums. As is hardly necessary to say, direct sales 
from museum to museum are of rare occurrence, and the inevitable diffi- 
culties of negotiating in all such cases have become only too well 
understood. Probably exchanges in the nature of barter are much 
more readily to be brought about by individual agency in the manner 
proposed. According to this plan, constant intelligence respecting the 
various collections of the museums is to be maintained, with particular 
reference to objects which are much in excess of what is necessary for 
completeness in their respective classes. Such a condition very fre- 
quently happens as a natural consequence of the zeal of collectors, and 
almost as frequently is continued in places of final preservation. In all 
such cases, catalogues made to represent those duplicates which are 
considered unnecessary to the museum possessing them will serve to 
prepare the way for proposals of exchange. Under the system in view 
our institutions should be gainers, for in this manner opportunities are 
most likely to arise for the addition of such classes of specimens as they 
are altogether wanting in, but in which European museums abound. 
And since, on the other hand, foreign governments seek to acquire col- 
lections representative of the life of our native races, and of the natural- 
history developments of the New World, a series of mutually useful 
exchanges may be hoped for. It is held by competent judges that from 



several of our museums a considerable number of objects might be 
separated without detriment to the value of the collections. For ex- 
ample, in the valuable Hall collection of fossils in the American Muse- 
um of Natural History are numerous duplicates which add only in the 
direction of magnitude ; another instance is that to be noticed at the 
Arsenal at Washington, where storeroom is provided for great numbers 
of specimens in archaeology and natural history, under charge of Pro- 
fessor Baird, and of which, very recently, several large cases still re- 
mained unopened. The Cesnola collection, as is well known, numbers 
a large series of duplicates ; and there are those who argue that fully 
one-third of the twenty thousand objects of this noble collection could 
be disposed of without sensible injury to the whole, while the financial 
state of the institution might thus be improved in the payment of the 
remaining indebtedness of $17,000 to General Di Cesnola. However 
this may be, congratulations are in order for what has been already 
done, looking to an enlargement in the character of the permanent 
exhibitions in two countries. The event also affords a suggestion of 
similar relations between our own and older countries generally. 

Alleged Restorations in the Cesnola Collection. — An ani- 
mated discussion has taken place in regard to a statuette (No. 157) 
of the Cesnola collection, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. 
Gaston L. Feuardent has declared in a publication bearing his signa- 
ture, that the statuette in question has had a glass placed on it, which 
restoration or addition is of recent date. He asserts that this statu- 
ette was in his keeping in London in 1872, and that at that time it 
had no mirror. A paper is cited, written by Johannes Doel in 1873, 
read before the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, where a pre- 
cise description of this statuette was given, with illustrations, and that 
Doel does not mention the presence of a mirror. In 1878, having to 
read a paper before the American Numismatic and Archaeological So- 
ciety of New York, Mr. Feuardent states that he again carefully ex- 
amined the statuette, and that then there was no minor, He calls 
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attention to General Di Cesnola's work on Cyprus, of 1877, in which, 
though the statuette is described, no mention is made of the mirror. 
Mr. Feuardent dwells upon the many troubles likely to arise from resto- 
rations, and insists that all reparations or additions should be distinctly 
stated. General Di Cesnola, now absent from the city, denies that any 
restorations have been made. Restorations may be of two characters, 
either simply those which join together broken portions of a statue or 
bas-relief, where no harm can come, or when additions or changes are 
made. In this latter case the character of the work may be entirely 
changed. Questions of not only an archaeological but mechanical cha- 
racter must decide the question now at issue. If the statuette is an 
Elpis or a Spes, it would not hold a mirror. If it were a Venus, and 
draped, the glass would hardly be present. It was only when the 
Venus was nude that this adjunct of a glass was given. This ques- 
tion of restoration is a very important one. Our antiquarian lore in 
the United States is certainly very meagre as yet. If we are to be 
taught what is ancient Art, through the medium of our museums, we 
must be very positive as to the authenticity of our object-lessons. 

Autumn Exhibitions. — There will be several exhibitions the coming 
season of more than ordinary interest. Foremost among them will be 
that of the Philadelphia Society of Artists, which will open November 
1st. This is the second annual exhibition of the Society. As early as 
May last circulars were sent to American artists abroad, inviting contri- 
butions, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts offering to be respon- 
sible for all expenses of transportation. Arrangements have also been 
made with the Treasury Department by which the duty on frames may 
be remitted for six months, except in cases of pictures sold within that 
period, when the duty would be paid from the proceeds of sales. With 
neither duty on pictures nor frames, and cost of transportation guaran- 
teed, there will be nothing to deter American artists abroad from con- 
tributing liberally to the exhibition. ... At Louisville an exhibition 
will be held, beginning September 7th. A large number of paintings 
from artists in the Eastern cities are expected. On the 8th of September 
the Chicago Exhibition will open, which will receive from New York 
and other Eastern cities important contributions, which were selected by 
Miss Sara T. Hallowell, of the Chicago Committee on Art. This lady 
personally visited many studios, and has secured representative work of 
some two hundred artists. At St. Louis an Art and Industrial Exhibi- 
tion will open on October 4th,. to which a large number of paintings are 
promised, due to the exertions of Mr. H. L. Dousman, the director of the 
Art department. At the exhibition awards will be given, consisting of 
cash prizes and gold medals. 

Mr. William Chambers, the well-known publisher of Edinburgh, 
recently agreed to restore, at his own expense, the old Cathedral of St. 
Giles, on condition that the public should subscribe, by May 15th, the 
sum of ^10,500, in order to purchase the vested rights of the congre- 
gation, so that Mr. Chambers might proceed with the work in its en- 
tirety. It was anticipated that there would be little or no difficulty in 
raising the required sum, but after appealing for twelve months to the 
people of Scotland, the committee, it is staled, were not able to collect 
more than ^4,000, and despaired of doing more by the given time. 
Mr. Chambers is, as might reasonably be expected, disappointed at the 
result, and is reported to have answered, when applied to for an exten- 
sion of time : " I am surprised to find that an offer to expend what many 
would consider a fortune to adorn and enrich Edinburgh, and render it 
more attractive, should have been received with so little cordiality. 
What grounds have 1 for believing that greater zeal will be demon- 
strated in the future ? Unfortunately, at my advanced age, I am unable 
to give a long day. The thing must be done soon, or not at all, so far 
as I am concerned. I fear that the corporation of the city, who are the 
heritable proprietors of St. Giles's, have lost the chance of getting that 
ancient and noble structure gratuitously put into a condition that, to 
say the least of it, would have added enormously to its commercial 
value." 

Mr. G. W. Brown, writing in The Nineteenth Century on " Modern 
French Art," says, speaking of English Art : " We are said, however, to 
be an unimaginative people. The generation that has seen the en- 
chanted canvases of Turner in their first freshness, whose patriarchs 
have stood by the newly-made graves of Shelley and of Keats, and who 
still listen, in the voice of John Ruskin, to the utterance of one of the 
most ideal and aspiring spirits that has adorned literature, need not 



trouble itself much about this imputation. Nor can there be really 
wanting to English painters that capacity for great work which the men 
of our nation have shown, and are showing, in a hundred different 
fields. There is imagination enough in the English to rise to the height 
of any conception, and intellect enough to carry it out with perfect 
mastery. What is needed is the sort of system that they have in France, 
and the very want of it, with the consequent weakness of our tech- 
nique, might well inspire some of our leading painters to become the 
founders of such a tradition. What modern Art requires is an example 
of work which shall be as strong as that of the French, and beautiful 
with all the poetic feeling and delicate handling of the English school 
of Nature — work, too, which shall be the expression of delight in what 
is pure and lovely, and of good report, and shall have about it, in the 
often-quoted words of. Plato, ' the effluence from noble deeds, like a 
breeze that wafteth health from salubrious places.' " 

Mr. Ruskin's Museum. — A proposal has been started among the 
working-classes of Sheffield to raise, by means of a shilling subscrip- 
tion, a fund for the enlargement of the Museum of St. George, founded 
by Mr. Ruskin, at Walkley, near Sheffield. Mr. Ruskin intended to 
effect this at his own expense, but the voluntary subscription — which, 
as we hear, originated without his knowledge — will, it is expected, suf- 
fice for the purpose. The proposed enlargement will either take the 
form of a new wing or of a separate building, in which will be deposited 
and arranged prints, pictures, casts, and sculptures. The casts are 
those chiefly taken about two years ago — at Mr. Ruskin's cost — by per- 
mission of the Italian Government, from the carvings upon the Ducal 
Palace and St. Mark's, Venice, and represent styles of Art from the 
ninth to the fourteenth century. It is stated that Mr. Ruskin, whose 
liberality in supporting Art of a particular kind seems beyond all 
bounds, has commissioned a picture of the west front of St. Mark's, 
which will cost ^500, and, when completed, will be placed in the 
Walkley Museum. 

" The question of where to reerect Temple Bar not having yet been 
authoritatively settled, we are glad," says the Academy, " to call attention 
to the suggestion of a legal correspondent of one of the daily newspa- 
pers that it shall, without further ado, be erected at the bottom of Mid- 
dle Temple Lane. No one has before had the audacity to propose that 
this relic of the Fleet Street of 1670 should be set up again within a 
stone's-throw of its earlier position. Only a distant site, with which it 
could have no association whatever to begin with, and with which it 
could never acquire one, has hitherto been thought fitting to receive the 
stones so carefully numbered for rebuilding. But we trust sincerely it 
will occur to the few people who trouble themselves about the associa- 
tions of so unromantic and so unsesthetic a capital as London that 
nothing could possibly be better — short of putting it back where it 
originally stood — than to set up Temple Bar once more in its own 
quarter of the town at all events, and where, as the correspondent we 
have referred to rightly observes, ' it would still be " Temple Bar." ' " 

Dr. Jordan, Director of the National Gallery of Berlin, is making 
preparations for an exhibition of the works of E. F. Lessing, whose 
death occurred a few weeks ago. By the special command of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, all the pictures of the great painter which adorn 
the Gallery of Karlsruhe, as well as those painted by Lessing during 
his residence in the capital of Baden, will be sent to Berlin. As Dr. 
Jordan has also at his disposal all the pictures, sketches, &c, which 
Lessing left behind him, the exhibition, which is to be held in the month 
of September, will convey an excellent idea of Lessing's genius. 

An exhibition of Swiss works of Art in London is planned. A com- 
mittee of Genevan painters and sculptors, with a few Art manufacturers, 
has drawn up the statutes of the project, which are published in the 
Journal de Genh'e. The first exhibition of original Swiss paintings in 
oil and water-colour, engravings, sculpture, and ceramic works, is to be 
opened in February, 1881, and to remain open for four months. If the 
scheme proves successful, it will be repeated annually. 

Mr. J. E. MlLLAIS was presented with the Honorary Degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at the recent Oxford commemoration. Mr. G. F. Watts 
was the other artist singled out for special distinction, but he was un- 
able to be present. 



